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Wee Wisdom Is Thankful 


EE WISDOM has much to be thankful for this year. When I sa 

WEE WispoM I do not mean just the editors and publishers bu 
you readers also, for I like to think of us as a large group of gooc 
friends. And our group is larger by thousands and thousands than it wa 
last year. That is one of the things I am thankful for. There are many 
things about WEE WIspoM that I am sure you are thankful for. 

Let’s take a peek and see just what goes on before WEE WIsDOM 
is placed in your hands. Are you ready? First of all are the men and 
women that write the poems and stories for WEE WISDOM. They are 
working in busy offices, in mountain cabins, by the seashore, in far-of| 
lands—putting into their work the good things they have learned in 
order to help you to live more happily. 

Another group of people are busy composing music and writing 
songs. Others perhaps are cudgeling their brains to work out puzzles to 
keep you guessing. Others are busy with hammer and saw making pat- 
terns for things that they hope you will enjoy making. Then there is the 
cooking editor trying out recipes for our little cooks; and the lady who 
sews, fashioning first one thing and then another to find something that 
will interest you. 

But that isn’t all, there are the artists who draw for you each month. 
An artist’s studio is a most interesting place. There you will find men 
and women with their drawing boards, pens, inks, brushes, and paints 


happily at work drawing lovely, interesting pictures. 


When we gather round the table on Thanksgiving Day to name the 
things we are thankful for, let us remember all those who are serviny 
us so well on WEE WIsDOM. When a good story or a nice piece of wor: 
of any kind comes to my desk I silently send out a little word of thanks 
to the one who sent it. I’m sure you will want to thank them too. 
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The sheep wear soft, warm, woolly 
coats 


All sewed on very tight. 
They do not take them off at all, 
Not even when it’s night. 


In summertime they get too warm 
And so—you’d never guess!— 

The shepherd gets his scissors out 
And helps the sheep undress. 


When it gets cold the sheep will grow 
New coats for winter wear; 


And Mother says the wool makes clothes 
For children everywhere! , 


My woolly coat is warm and soft, 
But still I cannot see 

How coats that fit the little sheep 
Are just the size for me. 


By F. Ellenore Prince 


Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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“THIS coming Thursday is Thanksgiving 
Day, so school will close Wednesday 
afternoon for the week. There will be no school 
Thursday or Friday.” Miss Tucker looked into 
the happy upturned faces of her fourth grade 
pupils. “How many of you have something 
for which you are thankful? Now wait before 
you hold up your hands. Think in your own 
minds of the things that you are thankful for 
this week, today, now.” 
A few hands went up at 
once, then others more 


The Boy 


It isn’t how much we have but | how 


By Donnell Keeney 


mothers said you could stay an hour with me 
this evening. I’m watching my 
little brother while Mother goes 


slowly. Miss Tucker 
watched the children as they 
made their decisions. Soon 
every child in the room ex- 
cept one was holding up his 
hand. The teacher waited, 
but Robert Manly continued 
to sit with his hands folded 
together on his desk. When 
the children saw his folded 
hands, a stillness fell upon 
the room. 

‘‘Robert,’’ Miss Tucker 
spoke gently, “surely you 
can’t mean that you have 
nothing to be thankful for. 
There must be something!” 

Robert only shook his 
head. The children looked from Robert to their 
teacher, surprise and wonder in their eyes. The 
bell rang just then and the class was dismissed. 

Robert was the last one to leave. 

“Robert,” Miss Tucker said, putting her hand 
on his shoulder as he went by, ‘something 
tells me that you have many, many things to 
be thankful for. You have wonderful parents, 
a nice home, a vacation trip each summer, a 
pony of your own.” She smiled into his eyes. 
“In fact, I imagine that you get very nearly 
everything you want. Think it over, Robert. 
I'll ask you again before Thursday.” 

Outside the schoolroom the children laughed 
and chattered to one another. Betty Smith 
called to two of her friends, “Remember, your 
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calling.” The three girls left the 
schoolyard with their arms en- 
twined. 


Bobby Jones was carrying his lunch basket. 
“Let’s hurry,” he told the Fourth Grade boys. 
“Mother said I could play ball after school. | 
went to the store for her this morning so | 
could.” The group of boys started off at a run, 
eager to be first on the ball ground. 

Robert started to follow, then turned and 
walked down the street alone. He had a dime 


If Bill would only look around hywould 
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but | how we feel about it that counts 


yund heould give the pennies back to him 


Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 


in his pocket for peanuts. No use sharing with 
all the fellows. He usually had money to spend 
—more than the other children—but he liked 
to spend it all on himself. What if he did have 
to walk alone? 

But Robert was more thoughtful than usual 


have many things for which to be thankful.” 
But if he wasn’t thankful, he wasn’t! Surely it 
was not his fault. 

Robert put his hand deep into his pocket 
and jingled the loose coins that he carried. 


ILL, the old peanut vender, was singing 

as Robert neared the cart. Robert bought 
his peanuts and started off again down the 
street eating them. Then he stopped and looked 
back at Bill. The vender was singing again. 
Robert walked back to the cart. 

“Are—are you thankful for something?” he 
asked a bit shyly. 

“Am I thankful for something?” Bill laughed 
so heartily that the peanut cart shook. “Why, 
sonny, I’m thankful for more things than you 
have peanuts in that sack.” 

“What things are they?” Robert asked un- 
believingly. He looked from the man’s worn 
jacket down to his patched shoes. 

“Well, to begin with—I’m thankful for this 
cart. It’s a fine cart. Has two good strong 
wheels, and it’s easy to push. I used to carry 
the peanuts in a bag on my back. That was 
hard work. Yes,” he smiled and went on sack- 
ing peanuts, “I’m thankful for this cart.” 

Robert blinked his eyes. “What else are you 
thankful for?” 

“Well, I’m thankful to 
have a few extra pennies 


~ 


as he walked down the street this 
afternoon. He wished he could 
have held up his hand with the 
others. Anyway the boys and girls 
need not have looked at him as they 
did. There had been something in 
Miss Tucker’s eyes that had made 
him sorry when she said, “You 


each day to buy fruit for 
my old friend Pete. You 
see, Pete walks with 
crutches so he can’t get 
around and sell things as 
I do. But he’s my friend. 
and each evening I stop 
at the fruit store to buy 
fruit for him. Sometimes 
it’s a big red apple, some- 
times an orange, some- 
times a nice, ripe peach. 
Pete’s eyes always shine 
when he sees me coming 
and he expects me. I hope 
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I never have to disappoint him. Yes, I’m 
mighty thankful for those extra pennies.” The 
vender grew thoughtful. 

“But listen—turn about is fair play! Now you 
tell me what you are thankful for.” 

Robert shook his head. “Nothing,” he said 
slowly. 

Bill almost dropped the sack that he was 
filling, in fact he did spill a few nuts. He 
finished filling the sack carefully, then turned 
and faced Robert. “Since you’re not thankful, 
I suspect you’re not happy. The two go hand 
in hand.” 

“Well, not very,” Robert acknowledged, scuf- 
fing his shoe against the curb. 

“How about your friends?” Bill asked. 
“Haven’t you any friends to be thankful for, 
just as I’m thankful for old Pete?” 

“I—I guess I haven’t any friends—any real 
ones, I mean.” Robert’s chin rested on his tie. 

“Wait a moment,” Bill said as he 


his office when he worked for the brick com- 
pany. Tell him I can’t come this evening and 
that you came in my place.” 

“I can’t do that,” Robert protested. “I’m going 
home.” 

“Would your mother worry if you didn’t get 
home until later?” 

“No. Mother won’t be home until dinnertime, 
but I am going to ride my pony.” 

“Let that wait. Go ahead and take the apple 
to Pete and tell him what I said.” The vender 
turned away and busied himself at his cart, 
paying no more attention to Robert. 

Robert stood for a moment looking at the 
pennies in his hand. He wasn’t in the habit 
of running errands for any- 
body, and he didn’t want to go 
down to the brickyard. If Bill 
would only look around he 
would give the pennies back 


sacked peanuts for two customers that 
had just stopped. When they were 
gone he spoke again: “There must be 
something wrong when a boy has no 
friends.” 

He said no more. Just went on fill- 
ing small paper sacks with peanuts. 

Robert stood close by the cart and 
waited. He felt that there was some- 
thing else Bill wanted to say to him. 
Several customers came, bought pea- 
nuts, and went on. Each had a cheery 
word to say to Bill, and all of them 
smiled up into his kindly face as if 
they were his friends. 

When they were gone, Bill reached 
into the little cashbox that was nailed 
to his cart and took out six pennies. 
He handed them to Robert. ‘Take 
these, sonny, and stop at the fruit 
store on Tenth Street to buy the nicest 
apple you can find there. Then walk 
on down the alley until you come to 
the old brickyard. You'll find Pete 
there in the little shack—it used to be 
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to him, but Bill did not look around. 


ENTH Street was not far away, and 

Robert did not have to be shown the big- 
gest apple in the box. But it was a long walk 
to the brickyard—seven blocks maybe, if he 
had counted. 

Old Pete was there in his little house. 
His eyes were kind and very gentle, his face 
wreathed in smiles. “Bill never forgets me,” 
he declared as he took the apple. “You're a fine 
boy,” he said to Robert, “to come and see an 
old man like me. I know you have lots of 
friends who must be missing you from their 
play.” 

Robert started to say that he 
had not wanted to come and 
that he had no friends to play 
with. But-someway he did not 
want Pete to know. So instead 
he said the first thing that 
came to his mind. “Are you 
thankful for anything?” 

“Many things, child, many 
things.” 

“What?” Robert asked as his 
gaze wandered to the crutches 
by Pete’s chair. 

“Well, first I’m thankful for these crutches 
that help me around my room. Then I’m thank- 
ful for my friend Bill. And I’m thankful too 
for a lad whose strong young legs brought him 
to my door a few moments ago.” 

Robert said good-by and hurriedly left for 


fear Pete would ask him what he was thank- 
ful for. 


HE NEXT afternoon Miss Tucker did not 

request those who were thankful to hold 
up their hands. Robert was glad that she did 
not, for he still could not have held up his 
hand. He did have a tiny glad feeling in his 
heart, but he was certain that merely being 
glad was not being thankful. He was glad that 
he had carried the apple to Bill’s friend the 
night before. He planned to stop by Bill’s cart 


again on the way home and also go to the 
brickyard to see Pete if Bill wanted him to. 
He had a little plan of his own, but it all de- 
pended on whether he went to the brickyard 
or not. 

“You're just the boy I want to see,” the 
peanut vender exclaimed when Robert came 
down the street. “Here are some pennies. Buy 
an apple and take it to Pete as you did yes- 
terday. I’m busy as can be this evening.” He 
turned to some waiting customers. 

Robert took the pennies and a sack of pea- 
nuts and put his dime on the shelf. His eyes 
shone as he put the peanuts in his pocket. He 
had hoped that Bill would ask him to go again, 
and he did not hesitate this time. He wanted 
to make the trip to the brickyard. It fitted in 
splendidly with his own plan. 

At Tenth Street he bought the apple, then 
about four blocks farther on he came to a little 
bakery that he had seen the evening before. 
Standing in front of the window, he made his 
selection. Inside he asked, ‘‘How much do the 
little square cakes cost—the ones with choco- 
late icing?” 

“Five cents each,” the clerk replied. 

Robert counted his money. He had a dime, 
a nickel, and five pennies. Twenty cents. “I 
want four of them,” he said. Then with the 
apple in one hand and the sack of cakes in the 
other, he ran most of the way to the brickyard. 


ETE was sitting by the window and he 
waved as Robert left the alley and turned 
into the yard. “Again this evening?” he called. 
“You must be a pretty good friend of Bill’s.” 
He polished the apple that Robert gave him 
until it shone. Then Robert handed him the 
sack of cakes. Pete looked inside. ‘For me?” 
Robert nodded. 


“Why, bless your heart, I haven’t had cakes 
like these for many a day. You are a generous 
and thoughtful boy to share the good things 
that you have.” 

Robert’s heart swelled with joy. Pete thought 
him generous! He would (Please turn to page 29) 
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(PART FOUR) 


All reprint rights reserved by the author 


ET AND Ben walked toward the 

camp together. “The men didn’t 
say anything about sending the boys back with 
this wagon,” Ben told Jet. “I heard everything 
that was said. They just talked about getting 
across the river.” 

“They are waiting, 1 suppose, hoping that 
Hal and Joe will confess,” Jet answered. “The 
boys have denied it, of course.” 

“Have the men asked them?” Ben questioned. 

“Yes. Mr. Buxton and your father think the 
boys are guilty. You’d better go to your father 
right away,” Jet advised, ‘‘and tell him just 
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what happened and that you are real sorry.” 

Ben pretended not to hear. “I don’t see why 
they make so much fuss over it,” he declared 
sullenly. ‘“The cows are all in. None of them 
were lost, not even a heifer. And it didn’t hurt 
any one to lie over in camp half a day.” 

“They might not have thought so much about 
it if they had known how it happened from the 
first. But its happening without their knowing 
how makes them suspicious. They don’t know 
whom to trust, and this way they don’t know 
when it might happen again. If you had just 
told in the beginning———”’ 
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They were back at the wagons. “Shut up,” 
Ben ordered. ‘“They’ll hear you.” 


The oxen were yoked and in their places. 
The milch cows were tied behind the wagons. 
Stakes were pulled and bedding rolled. The 
women were packing the dishes and kettles 
preparatory to traveling. There was always ex- 
citement at the breaking of camp. Every one 
was eager to be on the road. 


As the long line of wagons pulled out into 
the trail Jet breathed a deep sigh. He was glad 
to be on the move, glad to leave this place. 
Some of the boys were walking. Pride had 
barked expectantly as he watched Jet climb up 
to the front seat of the wagon. But the dog had 
to content himself with trotting along by the 
side of the wagon alone. Jet sat dejectedly 
between his father and Uncle John. They were 
leaving another camp site behind, but they 
were taking uncertainty and 
unpleasantness with them, 


tion. They would call it, they said, after supper 
and before the men went out on the first shift 
to watch the cows.” Jet’s father and uncle did 
not answer. Jet waited, then asked, “Are they 
going to send Hal and Joe back and not let 
them go on to the new country with us?” 
“That is to be decided,” his father said slowly. 
“The boys have said that they did not leave 
their shift. I have found them always to be 
truthful. But some one on the lower side of the 
circle,” he explained, “did fail in his duty. 
The boys were on that side, but there were 
others. Our cows are too valuable to let a 
breach of duty like that pass unpunished.” 


NCLE JOHN pointed. “Yonder is the 
river, and we have a mighty hard job 
ahead of us, getting all the wagons and oxen 
ferried across before dark.” 
They could see far stretches 
of the water glistening in the 


things that would have to be 
settled when they camped 
again. 

“What is a con-sul-ta-tion, 
Father?” Jet asked, his voice 
clear above the rumblings of 
the wagons and the shouting 
of the drivers. 

“Well, Son,” his father re- 
plied, as he watched the oxen 
weave from side to side in 
their search for better footing, 
“a consultation is a discussion 
held by a group of people who 
have come together for the 
purpose of asking one an- 
other’s advice or, I should say, 


afternoon sunlight. Only in a 
few places was the view hid- 
den by trees. The earth was 
mostly level where they were 
traveling now, and the river 
banks were low, with just an 
occasional rise in the land. 

Sara crawled over the rolls 
of bedding to the back of the 
seat and leaned on Jet’s shoul- 
der to get a view of the spread- 
ing water. “Will the cows and 
calves cross on the ferry too, 
Uncle John?” she asked, her 
eyes wide with interest. 

“I was wondering about 


seeking one another’s opinion 
on certain matters. Then the 
group decides what is best to be done for those 
most concerned.” He cleared his throat and 
looked down at his son. “Why do you ask?” 
“I heard Mr. Buxton and Ben’s father say, 
just before we started, that when we made 
camp tonight the men would have a consulta- 


Ben toppled backward 


that,” Jet said. “It would take 
a long time to get them across, 
for there is only one boat at 
the ferry.” 

“The cows will have to wade,” Uncle John 
told them, ‘‘and when it gets too deep they 
will have to swim. The men in charge of the 
cattle will drive the herd across after the 
wagons have been ferried over.” 
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“What about the calves?” Sara 
asked excitedly. “Maybe they 
have not learned to swim.” 

Uncle John and Father both 
chuckled. “Calves are born with 
that knowledge,” Father  ex- 
plained. “They don’t have to 
learn, they just know. They know 
a lot, for that matter, without 
being taught by us men. For ex- 
ample—you watch when they go 
into the water—each calf will 
stay close to its mother. And 
without advice from any one it 
will go to the down side; that 
is, the downstream side. The 
mother cow’s big, protecting body 
will break the force of the cur- 
rent and make swimming easier 
for the calf.” 

“Then too it would cost too 
much to have the cows ferried 
across,” Uncle John said, “when 
they can get over without it. We 
have to pay a good sum for each 
wagon and team of oxen, but 
they cannot cross without the 
ferry.” 

“Why do the men charge money 
to take us across?” Sara wanted 
to know. “If they would let us 
use the boat couldn’t we take our- 
selves?” 

“Even if they did let us use the 
boat and take ourselves across, 
who would bring the boat back 
to this side for the next wagon 
to use?” Father asked her. He 
smiled. ‘Yes, it is quite all right 
for the two men to ask a good 
price for doing this. They have 
spent many long weeks making 
the boat and building the cable. 
It is their business. They do not 
farm and till the ground as most 
men do. They use their time help- 
ing the rest of us cross the river. 
A ferry is a mighty fine thing. 
We could not have these long 
overland trails without them.” 

Soon Father called “Whoa!” 
and the oxen came to a stop. The 


teams ahead had stopped, and the | 


ones behind were stopping in 
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turn. They had reached the river. 


A isd AND Sara jumped to the 
ground and ran down to the 
water. Already a group of chil- 
dren from the front wagons had 
gathered there to look at the boat. 
The boatmen had come ashore 
and were talking to the drivers of 
the forward wagons. A large rope 
was stretched across the river and 


THANKSGIVING 
By Mary Charlotte Billings 


"THANKS we give for milk 


and fruit, 
For brown and crusty bread, 
For the good harvest of the land 
Upon our table spread. 


Thanks we give for work and 
play, 
For sun above our heads, 
For homes to shelter us at night, 
And for our quiet beds. 


fastened at each bank to tall posts, 
making a cable. Each end of the 
boat was attached to the cable by 
a short rope and pulley. The boat 
rested now in shallow water and 
was held in place by an anchor 
rope made fast to a stake driven 
into the bank. It swayed lazily in 
the midafternoon breeze. 

Having completed  arrange- 
ments with the drivers, the two 


What the Story Told Last 
Month 


Jet Stockwell and his family pro- 
posed to travel by covered wagon to 
the West. Just before they started 
Jet’s grandfather said to him, ‘There 
are three things that I want you to take 
with you as baggage. It is important 
but takes up no room at all. It is hon- 
esty, bravery, and loyalty. When you 
reach the new home, Uncle John will 
know if you still carry all three.” 
Many times in the days that followed 
Jet thought of his grandfather's 
words. 

One night the cattle were scattered 
by coyotes and Jet was sent out to help 
round up the herd. Jet’s young friend 
Ben, who was helping guard the cows, 
confided to Jet that it was his fault 
they scattered because he went to 
sleep and let the coyotes in. Ben made 
Jet promise not to tell on him. 

Jet knew that Ben had betrayed the 
men who trusted him and he thought 
Ben ought to tell his father and the 
others just what had happened. Ben 
refused. Jet knew that he must keep 
his promise to Ben even though it 
meant sharing his guilty secret. This 
thing called loyalty, which Grand- 
father had given him to carry, was 
becoming heavy baggage. 

That night Jet was dragged off 
into the woods by a frightened 
heifer, but the next morning both 
were found and returned to camp. 

Sara told Jet that the men sus- 
pected Hal and Joe, two extra boys 
who were working their way through 
with the wagon train, of neglecting 
their watch and going swimming the 
night the cattle were scattered. She 
said that the boys might be sent back 
to their homes if their innocence were 
not proved. 

An eastbound wagon stopped to 
tell the campers of a wide river a 
few hours’ journey ahead of them; it 
would take the rest of the day to get 
the wagons across on the ferry boat. 

Fearing that Hal and Joe may be 
sent back on the eastbound wagon, 
Jet hurried to Ben. “You won't let 
them blame the boys, will you?” Jet 
asked his friend. 


men went back to their boat. 
They lowered an endgate, or 
apron, as the men called it. This 
apron reached from the boat to 
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the dry dirt in the trail. The oxen 
now had safe footing as they 
were driven onto the boat. When 
the first yoke of oxen was in 
place and the wheels of the wagon 
chained so they would not roll, 
the apron was raised and fastened 
to a low banister at each side. 
The anchor rope was untied. 
They were ready to cross. 

Each of the boatmen picked up 
a long pole from the side of the 
boat and prodded it into the soft 
bed of the river. They stood at 
the back of the wagon and 
pushed on the poles with all their 
strength. Thus the boat was 
slowly moved away from the bank 
and out into the current. The 
river was shallow here, not more 
than four or five feet deep in the 
main channel, but it was -wide. 
Again and again the men raised 
their poles. Again and again they 
prodded the river bed and pushed. 
The pulleys ran smoothly along 
the cable and guided the boat 
with its burden of wagon and 
oxen. When they reached the op- 
posite shore, the apron at that 
end of the boat was lowered and 
the oxen pulled the wagon off 
the boat, up the bank, and out 
onto the trail. The first wagon 
was safely across. 

The sun was dipping low when 
the last of the twenty wagons 
was ferried over. The drivers of 
the first wagons had chosen a 
camp site not far from the river. 
They had stopped there, and as 
each wagon came up the trail 
from the ferry it was driven into 
place. A thick forest bordered 
this side of the river, but a clear- 
ing had been made along the trail 
and for some distance up and 
down the river bank. The camp- 
ers were glad to be across. Wood 
was brought, fires were made, 
and food was cooking when the 
last wagon joined the circle. 

The boys had hurried with 
their camp chores so that they 
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WINTER FUN 


Words and Music by Alberta Powell Graham 
Gaily 


1. Oh! oh! see the snow! Hur-ry, we'll a- 
2. Some make a_ snow man tall, Oth-ers build a 
| 
he | S 


coast-ing go; 
snow-fort wall! 


Up the hills, a long, long climb, But 
I’m glad win-ter’s just be - gun; For 
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we come slid -ing down In less than half __the_ time. 
play-ing in the snow Is such good fun. 
= 
— — 
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could go back to the river and 
watch the men bring the cattle 
across. Jet and Ben and Hal and 
Joe sat together on the river bank 
and waited expectantly. The men 
had driven the cows to a low, 
sloping bank just below the ferry. 
The herd was urged to the water's 
edge. Then the men_ shouted, 
their whips cracked, and the cows 
were in the river. The water came 
up their sides, it reached their 
backs, they held their heads high, 
they were swimming. Jet watched. 
Just as his father had said, the 
calves were swimming close to 
their mothers on the downstream 
side. On and on the herd came, 
the men still shouting commands. 

Jet jumped to his feet. “Look!” 
he cried, “a young heifer is going 
downstream.” The animal was 
too old to stay near its mother 
and yet was not old enough to 
brave the current alone. The men 
on the opposite bank did not see 
it, or at least they paid no atten- 
tion to it. 

“TIl get my rope,” Joe shouted 
over his shoulder as his bare feet 
flew over the rough ground 
toward the wagons. 

“Why don’t the men do some- 
thing?” Jet asked of the other 
boys. 

“The men can’t do anything,” 
Hal explained. “Not now. They 
must keep all their attention on 
the cows, keep them coming 
across. If a cow starts down- 
stream as that heifer has done, 
the rest of them will mill, and 
then it might take the rest of the 
night to bring them over.” 

“What do you mean by ‘mill’ ?” 
Jet asked alarmed. 

“Turning in midstream—going 
round and round,” Hal told him. 
“And like as not they would 
make for the shore they started 
from instead of coming up this 
bank.” 

_ The heifer was getting farther 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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Autumn Finery for Your Doll 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


he peers of felt can be used in many novel ways. Felt is one of the 
easiest materials to work with because it requires no lining or hem- 
ming. 

"hes is the pattern for a doll’s one-piece purse for you to trace. The 
purse can be made from a discarded felt hat or a scrap from Mother’s 
piece bag. The handle is a small ring; the small ivory-colored composi- 
tion rings sold in the ten-cent stores are just right for this. 

Using a warm but not hot iron, press the felt under a damp cloth 
so that it will be straight and smooth, then carefully cut out the purse. 
Fold it as shown on the pattern, and either sew it by hand or stitch it on 
the machine around both ends and across the bottom of the pocketbook 
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(figure 2). Slip the ring through the felt handle strip, and tack the 
handle together as close to the ring as possible. Dolly's purse is now 
ready for use. 


MALL circles of felt in different colors and sizes make up the tiny 
bouquet. The flower centers are orange silk French knots (figure 4), 
and a tiny strip of green felt or green yarn forms the stems. 
These flowers not only look well on dolly’s hat or coat, but two or 
three tiny bouquets tacked to the front of your own wool frock in place 
of buttons will add a French touch to your school dress. 
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THE FLEABITE 


By Carol Jean Curtis (8 years) 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


My dog had a flea; 

He gave it to me, 

And I caught the flea on my 
knee— 

But not before he gave me a bite 

And caused me to scratch 

The rest of the night. 


THE MONKEY AND THE 
ORGAN MAN 


‘By L. Maxine Doty (13 years) 
Eskridge, Kans. 


The monkey and the organ man 
Are coming down our road, 

So Julia, Mary, John, and I 
Must hurry with our load. 


We hurried through our door- 
way, 
Lest we should miss that sight, 
And we'd got back out there 
again 
When they'd started music 
bright. 


The monkey's name was Little 
Jake— 
The cunning little chap! 
He reached down for his penny 


And tipped his bright red cap. 
The monkey and the organ man 
Have gone on down the road, 


So Julia, Mary, John, and I 
Are ready for another load. 
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MY MOTHER 


By Donald Gilbert (10 years) 
Colonia Pacheco, Chihuahua, 
Mex. 


Of all the mothers I have seen 

I think my mother is the queen. 

She cooks and sews from morn 
till night, 

And seems to do it with delight. 


She mends my clothes and makes 
my bed; 

Scrubs my ears and washes my 
head. 

She sings and smiles throughout 
the day, 

And never stops her work to play. 


She helps me with my lessons too 

Although she has her work to do. 

She goes to church and Sunday 
school too, 

And to her faith she’s always true. 

She loves me very much, I know, 

And so my love for her I'll show. 


THE KITCHEN 


By Marion Keeney (11 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


The kitchen is the nicest place that 
ever I did see; 

It is so nice and is so clean it al- 
ways appeals to me. 


The gingerbread and cookies al- 
ways taste so good. 

I would stay in the kitchen forever 
if T only could! 


MY GARDEN 


By Donald Brayton (8 years) 
Rockton, IIl. 


When the sun shines warm and 
bright, 
I will plant tiny little seeds: 
Flowers red, yellow, blue, and 
white; 
And I'll have to hoe and pull 
the weeds. 


THE POSTMAN 
By Sarah Virginia Tice 


(81/4, years) 
Bedford, Va. 


Hear his whistle, 
Here he comes with the mail I 


read. 

Through the rain, the snow, and 
sleet 

He comes walking through the 
street. 

He brings the mail from far and 
near 

To little boys and girls so dear. 

& 
THE FROG 


By June Adell Fritcher 


(914 years) 
Garden Grove, Calif. 


I spied a little frog, 
So very fat and green, 
Who hides himself beside a log 
Where he cannot be seen. 


At night he sings his song of love, 
I guess it’s to the moon above. 

I spose he thinks his song is swell, 
But I don’t think he sings so well. 
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THE SAILOR’S SONG 


By Carol M. West (11 years) 
Serango, Ganjam District, India 


I love the sea, the open sea, 
And the waves, and the spray, 
and the sky; 
I love the playful, rollicking wind 
And the sea gulls sailing on 
high. 


I love the waves when the sea is 
calm 
As against the boat they splash; 
I love the snow-capped, angry 
hills 
As up to the sky they dash. 


I love the sea, the open sea— 
I was born on the ocean wild! 
I have worked on the sea, I have 
played on the sea 
Ever since I was a child. 


KINGS OF NATURE 


By Bradley Field (9 years) 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Trees stand like kings along the 
way, 

Spreading their arms both night 
and day. 

The earth is their throne, 

Their leaves are crowns. 

In summer they smile, 

In winter they frown. 


BAFFIN ISLAND 


By Janet Maxham (10 years) 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Baffin Island is a lovely place, 

Snow covers nearly all its space. 

You can ride in a sleigh, 

In the snow you can play; 

The sun shines only half of the 
day. 
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Editor's Note: Accept your editor's sin- 
cere thanks for all the many poems 
and stories you boys and girls wrote 
for our guild pages this month. If your 
work does not appear on these pages, 
try again. We consider every poem and 
story carefully and only wish it were 
possible to publish them all. Our judges 
consider many factors in selecting the 
best work for publication: originality 
of material, promptness in mailing, 
neatness of writing. and the age of the 
writer, as well as the length of the story 
or poem. All guild material must be 
strictly your own work, and it must be 
accompanied by a note from one of 
your parents or teachers stating that 
they know it to be original. Any child 
under fifteen years of age may submit 
his work, whether he subscribes for our 
magazine or not. 

To all teachers that have sent us the 
work of a group of their pupils we wish 
to extend our thanks also. We try if 
possible to use at least one contribu- 
tion from such a group, but of course 
all work is judged solely upon its in- 
dividual merits. 


DANCING LEAVES 


By Jacqueline Everitt (51/4 years) 
Sterling City, Tex. 


There's still a sound 
In the leaves so brown, 
But winter is coming 
And they must dance to the 
ground. 


GRANDPA’S POOL 


By Mary Jane During (11 years) 
Meade, Kans. 


I like to sit by Grandpa’s pool 
And watch the fish at play. 

I see them darting to and fro 
All the livelong day. 


In Grandpa’s pool there’s a big 


bullfrog 
Who croaks and croaks at 
night. 
His eyes are big, and his voice is 
deep, 


And his vest is a yellowy-white. 


There’s something else in Grand- 
pa’s pool— 
I’m sure you'd like to know: 
Some daddy snails, some mother 
snails, 
And baby snails so slow! 


THE SCARLET MAPLE 
TREE 


By Sue Ehrman (12 years) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Many times at my mother’s knee 
We talk of the scarlet maple tree. 


It seems that’s the tree that God 
loves best, 
For it is handsomer than the rest. 


It’s graceful, stately, straight, and 
tall, 

And the wind and the birds love 
it best of all. 


I rejoice when fall is here: 
The air is pure and sweet and 
clear; 


But best of all, I like to see 
The leaves come floating from 
the maple tree. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM read- 
ers say when they need more health, 
understanding, or supply. They also de- 
clare it for others whom they wish to 
help. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is 


in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are 
here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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() NE EVENING not long ago a group of young 
stamp collectors were sitting around my 
dining-room table, looking at the stamp collection 
of an older philatelist (stamp collector). We had 
finished turning through the pages of his album 
when he reached into his pocket, pulled out a little 
envelope, and held out to one of the boys the two 
early United States stamps it contained. 
“Which one of these would you rather have?’ 

The boy looked in surprise at the two little 
squares of blue. “Why, they are ex- 
actly alike! I wouldn't care which one 
I had so long as I had one of them.” 

“That’s where you are wrong,”’ our 
older friend replied. “Like many 
stamps, these two seem at first glance 
to be identical. But look closely and | 
you'll see a slight difference between ~~ ~~ 
them. That little dash on one pearl 
decoration in the design makes this stamp 
worth only $1.50, while its mate, without 
that dash, is worth twenty dollars.” 

That the boy failed to detect the differ- 
ence in the stamps is not surprising. Ex- 
perts often have trouble telling the differ- 
ence between the stamps of these two United 
States issues, one of which was printed in 
1870 and the other in 1873. In those days 
the government did not print its own stamps, 
but had private companies do the work. One 
company printed the 1870 issue, but in 1873 
an order for more of exactly the same kind 
of stamps was given to another company. 

In order to tell the issues apart, however, 
this second company agreed with the gov- 
ernment to put little secret marks—like the 
dash in the pearl—on all the stamps it 
printed. It took collectors quite a while to 
find all these marks, but find them they did. 

Now in Scott’s catalogue they are pictured and 
listed so that every one can find them easily. The 
first set, without the secret marks, is worth much 
more than the second. On the twelve-cent denomina- 
tion of these issues the marks make the difference 
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between a stamp worth twenty dollars and one worth 
one thousand dollars. 

How sharp are your eyes? How good are you at 
telling the difference between stamps that are almost 
exactly alike? 

Well, the stamps pictured this month will give 
you a chance to test yourself out. Every stamp col- 
lector should train himself to look for the slight 
differences in stamps. Some day, who knows, by 
doing so you may discover that you have a rare 
stamp. 

First try telling the difference be- 
tween the two Turkish stamps 
shown. Each one shows the legend- 
ary hero Bozcourt and his white 
wolf, but the stamps are not exactly 
alike. Can you find the difference? 
Of course the placement of the white 
cancellation line does not count. 

When you have solved that, try the two 
five-fil/ér Hungarian adhesives that picture 
reapers in the wheat fields. These two should 
be easy for you. 

William Tell’s son stands on both of the 
Swiss (Helvetia) stamps holding his father’s 
crossbow and the apple with the arrow 
through it; but aside from the fact that one 
is a two-centime and the other a five-centime 
stamp, there is a small but important differ- 
ence in the design of the two. If you can 
find this, you indeed have eyes as sharp as 
any philatelist needs. 

When you think you have found the dif- 
ference in these pairs of stamps, turn to page 
31 and see if you were right. But don’t 
look until you have tried to discover the 
differences by yourself. 

If you own or borrow a postage stamp 
catalogue, you will have to be careful in 
looking up your stamps, for these small differ- 
ences can easily fool you. There are many more 
almost-alike stamps just waiting to laugh at the 
collector who does not keep his eyes open so be on 
the watch when buying or trading stamps. 
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TaN MOSES tended his father-in-law’s sheep 
on the mountainside, the Lord spoke to 
him from a burning bush, telling him that 
He had chosen him to go into Egypt to lead 
the Israelites out of their bondage. 

Moses hesitated. ‘““Who am I to stand be- 
fore Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, and ask him 
to let the Israelites go? If I did this, the Israel- 
ites themselves would question me and ask by 
what right I came among them as a leader.” 

“I will be with you at all times,” the Lord 
promised Moses. “And I will give you the 
power to work many signs so that the people 
may know that you have come in My name.” 
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By Bula Hahn 


Moses agreed to do as God directed. 

With his family he started the journey across 
the country from his father-in-law’s home in 
Midian into Egypt. As he neared the place 
where he had once lived, his brother Aaron saw 
him coming while he was yet far off and came 
to meet him. 

Moses told Aaron of the things that the Lord 
would have him do. 

“I will help you,” promised Aaron. “Since 
you are slow of speech, I will go with you and 
be your spokesman.” 

So Moses and Aaron went out among the 
Israelites, and Aaron told them what Jehovah 
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had declared unto Moses. The signs that Je- 
hovah had given him power to work Moses 
performed in the sight of his people. 

The people believed and bowed their heads 
in worship of the one God. 

As soon as Moses saw that the Israelites 
believed in him and would accept his guidance, 
he went before Pharaoh. He told the king that 
it was God’s wish that His people the Israelites 
go into the wilderness, a three days’ journey, 
to hold a feast. 

The wicked king was very angry and an- 
swered, ‘““Who is your God that I should obey 
His voice and let the Israelites go?” 

He then commanded the taskmasters to 
double the people’s work, thus making them 
labor all the day and far into the night. 

When the Israelites rebelled at such treat- 
ment they were met with whips and clubs. 
Burdened in this manner they cried out to 
Moses, “You have only made our troubles 
greater!” 


OSES went again to talk with Pharaoh. 

He pleaded with him not to stand in 
the way of the Lord and repeated to him the 
command of Jehovah: “Tell Pharaoh to let My 
people go.” 

But Pharaoh would not listen to Moses’ 
pleadings. The signs that the Lord had given 
Moses were disregarded. Then trouble of many 
kinds began to descend upon the Egyptians. 

The river where the Egyptians obtained their 
drinking water became unfit for use. There 
were no springs or wells where they could get 
fresh water, and those who dared to drink of 
the river water became very ill. Then a mul- 
titude of frogs invaded the land, they ate the 
fruit and gardens, they got into the Egyptians’ 
houses, into their beds, and into their food. 


Pharaoh did not know what to do. Finally he 
called Moses before him and told him to take 
the Israelites and get out of Egypt so that the 
plagues that the Lord had sent upon the land 
might cease. 

When Pharaoh had said this, the river be- 
came clear again and the multitude of frogs 
disappeared. But when the king saw that these 
troubles had passed, he refused to let the peo- 
ple go. 

God then punished his falseness with other 
plagues. Once more through fear and in order 
to justify himself with his own people, Pharaoh 
promised to let the Israelites go. But as soon 
as the trouble had passed, he broke his promise 
again, saying that only the men might go, that 
they must leave the women and children be- 
hind to insure their return. 

One would think that by this time Pharaoh 
would have been convinced of the error of 
his ways. But still he went on making promises 
to Moses only to break them as soon as God 
removed the punishment. 

Then a great storm rose over Egypt. There 
was thunder, lightning, and wind. Great hail- 
stones broke down the heavy-laden fruit trees. 
Grain standing in the fields was beaten into 
the ground, cattle and sheep grazing in the 
pastures were killed. What little grain was 
left was eaten by swarms of locusts. All Egypt 
was swept by this disaster except that part of 
it where the Israelites dwelt. 

Again Moses stood before Pharaoh. “How 
long will you sin against God? Surely you 
have seen the folly of your ways. The time has 
come to let my people go!” 

Pharaoh answered, “The men and women 
may go, but the children must be left behind.” 

“Do not longer disobey God’s command,” 
Moses pleaded. “The (Please turn to page 30) 
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“Wouldn't it be fun to be’ 
Gretel and sing, 


come and dance with 
me’?” 


“Somewhere out there 
must be mein Vater.” 
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By Sara Sloane McCarty 


LEANOR hummed 

softly to herself 

on the way home from 

school. She always felt 

like singing after re- 

hearsal. Her school was 

going to give “Hansel 

and Gretel” for the county fes- 

tival. It was the old fairy tale 

about the children lost in the 

wood and the witch that lived 

in a gingerbread house. The 

songs had been adapted from 

the opera ‘Hansel and Gretel.” 

Eleanor knew every song in 

the play although she was only 
in the gingerbread chorus. 

“Wouldn’t it be fun,” she 
asked her new friend Gret- 
chen,. “to be Gretel and sing, 
‘Hansel, come and dance with 
me’ ?”’ 

“Yes.” Gretchen’s white teeth 
flashed in a happy smile. At 
least she had mastered one 
word so completely that the 
girls could not laugh when she 
said it. Because she knew that 
Eleanor would not laugh she 
then added, “You sing—very 
pretty.” 

“Thank you.” Eleanor was 
pleased. “Why don’t you sing 
with the others? I’m sure you 
could.” 

“I sing not well American,” 
Gretchen murmured shyly. 


“The girls laugh, I think.” 

“Nonsense,” Eleanor replied; 
but she knew that Gretchen 
was right. The girls did laugh. 
In fact none of the other girls 
would even walk home with 
Gretchen. Eleanor alone had 
discovered Gretchen’s delight- 
ful mother and the quiet Ger- 
man home in which Gretchen 
lived. 

“I hope Mutter has spice 
cakes for us today,” Gretchen 
said. 

“Oh, Gretchen!” laughed 
Eleanor. “Your mother is far 
too good to me.” 

“But you are mein friend!” 
Gretchen explained gravely. 

The wind from the sea 
tossed Eleanor’s brown curls 
and even tugged at Gretchen’s 
golden braids. Gretchen 
shaded her blue eyes with her 
hand as the girls topped the 
hill overlooking San Pedro 
harbor. 

“Somewhere out there,” she 
said sadly, “must be mein 
Vater.” | 

Eleanor squeezed her hand. 

“We'll find your father soon. 
San Pedro is such a big place 
—so many boats——” 

That was something else the 
other girls had not discovered 

about Gretchen. She had a 
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mystery in her life—as baffling 
a mystery as any to be found 
between book covers. Two 
years ago Gretchen’s father 
had come to America. Then 
five months ago he had sent all 
the way to Germany for 
Gretchen and her mother, tell- 
| ing them to come to San Pedro 
| and to ask for the ° ship 
Gretchen B. But when they 
had reached San Pedro Gret- 
) chen’s father was not there. 
The Gretchen B had been sold 
to a stranger, and the new 
owner could tell Gretchen’s 
mother nothing about her hus- 
band’s whereabouts. 

“Except, ma’am,” the man 
had added, “he did say that he 
had a chance to ship on a fish- 
ing schooner.” 

So Gretchen’s mother had 
rented the tiny house with the 
garden. Together she and 
Gretchen had waited. Three 
weary months had passed with- 
out word. 

“Surely today,” said Gret- 
chen’s mother, “we shall hear 


. something.” 

1. Eleanor nibbled her spice 

e | cake unhappily. Her own 
mother had said, “It begins to 

e look as though his boat were 
lost at sea.” 

a “We must remember the 
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song in ‘Hansel and 

Gretel,’”’ Eleanor re- 

minded them: 

“ “When past bearing 
is our grief, 

Then ’tis heaven will 

send relief.’ ” 

Gretchen smiled at her 
friend. “You are right. Mutter, 
Eleanor is a gingerbread child \ 
in the play.” 

“That is nice,’ declared Mrs. 


Humpel kindly. “It is pretty— 4 
‘Hansel and Gretel.’ ” 
“I know all of Gretel’s part, \\ 
too,” Eleanor said. “Harriet is 
to be Gretel.” ti 
“You sing perhaps for us?” au 


So Eleanor sang for Mrs. eS 
Humpel and Gretchen. The 
time flew by quickly in their 
cozy kitchen. As she twirled 
about with an imaginary Hin- 
sel, Eleanor was surprised 
to see the hands of the 
china clock at 5:30. 

“I must fly,” she gasped. 
“Mother needs me_ at 
home.” 


HE NEXT morning 
Eleanor started early 
for school. As she stopped 
at the Humpels’ gate she 
heard some one singing. 
“Hansel, come and dance 
with me! 


{ 


‘Right foot first, left foot 
then.” 
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Both my hands I offer thee,” 
the music said, but the words 
were strange. Eleanor had never 
heard anything like them. 

“Why, it’s Gretchen!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘She must be singing in 
German. How beautifully she 
sings! No one else in our school 
can sing so well.” 

The singing stopped abruptly 
as Eleanor rang the bell—almost 
as if Gretchen did not want to be 
heard. 

“Gretchen Humpel!” Eleanor 
cried excitedly, as Gretchen 
opened the door. “Where did you 
learn to sing like that?” 

“In Germany,” Gretchen said 
shyly. Her blue eyes grew sad. 
“Here I do not sing. I cannot 
speak well American.” 

“But, Gretchen, I’m sure every 
one would love to hear you!” 

“No,” explained Gretchen mis- 
erably, “they laugh at 
me—always they 
laugh when I make 
mistakes.” 

“Never mind,” Elea- 
nor consoled her, pat- 
ting her hand. She 
was thinking that if 
the other girls could 
hear Gretchen sing 
they too would want 
to be her friends. 
With a voice like that 
Gretchen would be 
the most admired girl 
in the school. But 
somehow Eleanor 
could not tell her. It 
seemed unkind to call 
attention to Gret- 
chen’s loneliness. So 
she said instead, “We 
must hurry. Miss Mil- 
ler told me to come 
early this morning to see her.” 

Miss Miller, the music teacher 
who was directing the play, 
looked worried when Eleanor 
went up alone to see her. “Elea- 
nor,” she said, ‘you may have to 
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sing the part of Gretel in the play 
tomorrow night. Harriet’s mother 
phoned that she and Harriet have 
to leave unexpectedly for San 
Francisco.” 

Eleanor could only gasp. It was 
like a dream. All these weeks she 
had imagined herself Gretel— 
now the dream was coming true! 

“Oh, Miss Miller!” she ex- 
claimed, her brown eyes shining. 
“Do you think I could do it?” 

“I’ve been watching you,” said 
Miss Miller. “I think you have 
learned every step in the play. 
After school we'll run over the 
songs together.” 

Eleanor went to her classroom 
on winged feet. All morning she 
could hardly breathe, her heart 
beat so fast with anticipation. It 
would be exciting to wear Gretel’s 
quaint costume and to sing all the 
songs with Hansel and the witch! 


She caught herself smiling like 

Gretel and whispering to herself: 

“When at night I go to sleep, 

Fourteen angels watch do 
kee 


“Eleanor!” Her regular teacher 


was looking at her suspiciously. 
“Yes, Miss Smith?” Eleanor re- 
plied absently. 

“What is the capital of Cali- 
fornia?” 

“Gretel!” Eleanor 
without hesitation. 

She realized her mistake as 
shouts of laughter greeted her. 

Miss Smith shook her head. 
“I'm afraid your mind is not on 
the lesson,” she said. 

After that Eleanor tried hard 
to think about geography, but 
gingerbread children danced 
through her head, and the sand- 
man’s song kept teasing her ears. 
She breathed a sigh of relief when 
the bell rang for lunch. 


announced 


RETCHEN was standing at 
the door, eagerly watching 
for her friend. Eleanor smiled at 
her vaguely. It seemed as if years 
had passed since they 
had walked to school 
together that morn- 
ing. She had been so 
busy with her own 
happy plans that she 
had forgotten Gret- 
chen. Until today the 
mystery of Gretchen's 
father’s disappearance 
had been uppermost 
in her mind. The 
chance to sing the 
part of Gretel had 
driven even that into 
the background. 
“We eat lunch to- 
gether?’’ Gretchen 
asked hesitantly, no- 
ticing Eleanor’s far- 


away Stare. 
“Lunch?” murmured 
Eleanor. “Oh, yes, 


yes. Of course. Gret- 
chen, the most wonderful thing 
has happened——” 

She meant to tell Gretchen 
about her chance to be Gretel, 
but now as she looked into those 
wistful blue eyes something held 
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her back. Gretchen herself had 
been singing the part of Gretel 
that morning. Perhaps she too 
had dreamed of being the heroine 
in the play. To tell of her own 
good fortune might only make 
Gretchen unhappy. 

“T’ll tell you later.” She changed 
the subject to travel. Gretchen 
could tell the most wonderful 
stories about her trip to America. 
Eleanor wished that the other girls 
would eat lunch with them and 
hear her talk. If only they could 
hear Gretchen sing! 

Eleanor put down her sand- 
wich suddenly. How blind she 
had been! She only needed to tell 
Miss Miller about Gretchen. Miss 
Miller would certainly find a place 
for her in the gingerbread chorus. 
Then every one would -hear 
Gretchen’s beautiful voice. She 
would have plenty of friends. 

“Gretchen,” she said, “will you 
come with me to rehearsal this 
afternoon?” 

“If you want me,’’ Gretchen re- 
plied in pleased surprise. 

Even as she said it, doubt be- 
gan to tug at Eleanor’s mind. If 
Miss Miller heard Gretchen sing 
Gretel’s songs, she would never 
want any one else for the part. 
Eleanor would lose her chance 
and be only a gingerbread child. 

Then temptation whispered that 
no one knew about Gretchen's 
voice. If she kept still no one 
need ever know. Gretchen was so 
shy anyway that she would prob- 
ably be afraid to sing for Miss 
Miller. After all Gretchen was a 
newcomer, and Eleanor had been 
in the school a long time. She had 
had her heart set on that part! 

In the midst of these thoughts 
Eleanor seemed to hear Gretchen's 
sweet voice as they stood on the 
hill. “But you are mein friend,” 
she had said. That was it. She and 
Gretchen were friends. There was 
no other way. 

After school 
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the two girls 


walked into the big auditorium 
where the stage was set for the 
first act of ‘Hansel and Gretel.” 

“Isn't it lovely?’’ Eleanor 
asked Gretchen, who hung back. 

“Yes,” said Gretchen. “It is 
lovely—lovely like the play in 
Germany.” 

“Were you in the play in Ger- 
many?” cried Eleanor. 

“Yes.” Gretchen seemed puzzled 
by Eleanor’s eagerness. “I was 
Gretel.” 

“Oh,” Eleanor said as she swal- 
lowed a lump in her throat. She 
knew now what she must do. 

“Eleanor,” called Miss Miller, 
“let's try those songs now. I’m 
sure you can sing them.” 

“Miss Miller,” said Eleanor 
bravely, winking back her tears, 
“Gretchen can sing the songs 
much better than I can. Please let 
her try.” She drew Gretchen for- 
ward. 

“Gretchen!” exclaimed Miss 
Miller. The other actors crowded 
around curiously. 

“Yes,” Eleanor went on, “she 
sang the part of Gretel when her 
school in Germany gave the play. 
She knows it all, every bit.” 

“But only in German,” pleaded 
Gretchen. “I cannot sing the 
American 

Miss Miller went to the piano. 
“Sing for me,” she encouraged. 

Gretchen did not seem shy on 
the stage. Her voice floated out 
in clear, beautiful tones that held 
every one spellbound. 

“Gretchen,” decided Miss Mil- 
ler, “you must sing Gretel’s part 
in the play! The whole school 
will be thrilled by your voice.” 
“In German?” cried Gretchen. 

“Does it matter in what lan- 
guage a bird sings his songs?” 
laughed Miss Miller. “The opera 
is German, you know. The com- 
poser, Humperdinck, was your 
countryman. His sister Adelheid 
wrote the words just as you are 
singing them!” 


HE NEXT evening Gretchen 
stood in the wings waiting her 
cue. Her blue eyes filled. 

“Aren't you happy?” Eleanor 
squeezed her hand. 

“So happy!” Gretchen choked. 
“If only mein Vater i 

“Remember heaven will send 
relief,” Eleanor whispered. 

The curtain rose on the broom- 
maker's cottage. Gretchen sat de- 
murely knitting while she sang. 
The audience stirred as her clear, 
sweet voice lilted in “Susy, little 
Susy.” They watched fascinated 
as the children danced about— 
“Right foot first, left foot then.” 
They saw Hansel and Gretel sent 
into the woods to gather straw- 
berries, and they gasped as the 
curtain fell on the first act with 
the father’s warning, “An old 
witch within that wood doth 
dwell!” 

No one noticed the tall, fair- 
haired man who rose and hur- 
ried backstage, tears of joy on his 
sun-bronzed face. He found 
Gretchen the center of an admir- 
ing group. 

“My little Gretchen!” he cried. 
“Vater!” She was in his arms. 

Mrs. Humpel stood in the door- 
way. “Heinrich!” she whispered 
happily. “We have found you!” 
“I have found you!” Heinrich 
Humpel threw back his head and 
his laugh was good to hear. “I 
might not have discovered you 
even yet, if it had not been for 
this play. Our boat docked to- 
night, and Peter Maselska per- 
suaded me to come with him to 
see his little Mary act. And here 
I find my own Gretchen! When 
did you arrive? Tell me all.” 
“Didn't you receive my letter 
telling the time we would arrive?” 
“No. I have been at sea for five 
months. I have worried con- 
stantly for fear you would come 
while I was gone. But I see I need 
not have feared. My Gretchen is 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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/GOOD WORDS BOOSTER 


HE CHEERFULNESS ELF came in singing this morning. His 
cheeks were red from the crisp November air. This was his song: 


“Once in every year we throng, 
Upon a day apart, 
To praise the Lord with feast and song 
In thankfulness of heart.” 


“It doesn’t seem possible that Thanksgiving is so near,” I remarked. 

“Yes, but it is!” cried the Cheerfulness Elf gaily. “And I for one can 
think of at least a million things I’m thankful for!” 

“I can think of several myself,” I smiled. “Most of all though I’m 
thankful for Boosters and for the letters they write me. I like to have 
boys and girls write to me about their joys and their problems. Nothing 
gives me half so much pleasure as opening my Booster mail.” 

“Don’t forget that I enjoy it as much as you do,” the elf grinned. 

“Sometimes I wish I had your wings,” I said. “Whenever I get a 
letter that sounds sad or unhappy I too should like to be able to fly 
straight to the one who wrote it and whisper comforting words in his ear.” 

“I'm surprised at you!” the Cheerfulness Elf laughed. “Have you 
forgotten that loving thoughts fly faster than the swiftest wings?” 

“No, indeed,” I smiled. “I was just getting ready to write that very 
thing in a letter to one of the Boosters.” 

The Cheerfulness Elf perched on my typewriter. 

“Here’s something else about thoughts,” he said. “Every thought 
becomes an elf. If it’s a good, kind, happy thought it becomes a cheer- 
fulness elf like me; but if it’s a bad thought it turns into a grouchy old 
gnome that must live under a rock and never, never come out.” 

“I’m sure the Boosters will be glad to know that,” I told him. “I 
know they will want all their thoughts to be cheerfulness elves!” 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. There 
are no club dues. If you wish to become a Booster member write to the 
secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo. She will send you an ap- 
plication blank. 

The Good Words Booster Club desires to aid every Booster who 
needs help. Boosters who wish help with their problems may write to 
the secretary. If they desire help through prayer she will see that their 
requests are handed to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of people 
at Unity School who pray for those who ask help.) 
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We are happy for Jane that she 
has made so many fine pen pals. 
Since our space is limited how- 
ever, we suggest that instead of 
sending in your own name to be 
printed, you select from the lists 
already published the names of 
boys and girls with whom you 
wish to correspond. 

Dear Secretary: I am visiting my 
gtandmother and I am surely having 
a grand time. 

I sent my name in to be placed on 
the Pen Pals list and I received over 
fifty letters! I have received eight 
from Hawaii, one from Canada, two 
from Liverpool, England, and the 
rest from many different States in 
the United States. 

I am trying very hard to keep the 
pledge, and I am getting along very 
nicely. 

A while ago I had such a pain in 
my back that I couldn't stand up. | 
said The Prayer of Faith and before 
I had finished saying it the pain was 
gone. I have been healed and pro- 
tected many times by doing this. 
—Jane Doughty. 


With the help of The Prayer 
of Faith Betty is growing into 
health and happiness. She is also 
learning the joy that comes from 
helping others. 

Dear Secretary: When I received 
your letter I was ill, but it made me 
feel almost well. You can’t even im- 
agine my great joy when I saw the 
copy of The Prayer of Faith with the 
letter. As soon as I got it out and 
saw what it was I read it over. It 
made me feel as if I were well. | 
don’t know how to explain it, but | 
guess you know what I mean. 
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I am always trying to keep the 
pledge. I feel that I am getting to be 
a better and better Booster all the 
time. Bad, unkind words just won't 
come out any more. I try to make 
those around me happy, and I am 
always trying to smile. When I help 
my mother now I try to think of all 
the nice things she has done for me, 
instead of thinking how I should like 
to be out playing, or what a big job 
I have to do, or getting mad because 
I don’t feel like doing what Mother 
asks me to do. 

The recipe for a happy life for us 
all is: One great big smile, kind 
words, helping others, and love for 
your neighbors and the Father.—Bet- 
ty Tallman. 


Thoughts of love and helpful- 
ness are like tiny airplanes that 
fly straight to the hearts of those 
whom we wish to bless. Harry is 
doing his part in helping to spread 
joy and sunshine to all the world. 

Dear Boosters: How are you? I am 
fine. I am trying to keep the pledge. 
The other day I hurt my finger. I 
just said, “God is my help in every 
need,” and by night it was O. K. I 
have sent out many thought airplanes 
this month. Have you? One day I 
fell, but I repeated The Prayer of 
Faith and was not hurt. I like this 
month’s WEE WISDOM very much. 
—Harry Ganstine. 


We are grateful to Joseph for 
giving us a glimpse of the life in 
his country. It is interesting to 
learn about people who live far 
away. 

Dear Secretary: 1 thank you very 
much for enrolling me as a Booster, 
and for your kind letter that I en- 
joyed reading. This is my first month- 
ly report. I live in the parish of Man- 
chester, near the village called Walder- 
ston. There are grocery and tailor and 
shoemaker shops. The people are hard 
working and of different trades. There 
are many churches and schools about. 
My home is called Mount Gerizim. 
It is situated on a hill and the air is 
very healthy. There I live happily 
with my mother. I am learning the 
Booster rules and pledge. I find The 
Prayer of Faith helpful to me in work 
or play.—Joseph Raymond Lewis (B. 
W.1.). 
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Lois’s mother made a sacrifice 
for her, but we are sure she must 
have had much joy in doing it 
because of the gratitude with 
which she was repaid. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first let- 
ter to the Booster Club. I have kept 
the pledge pretty well this month, 
but I will try harder next month, One 
day I was invited to go away for the 
day with some friends. I asked per- 
mission from Mother and she gave 
her consent. Next day I found out 
she had missed a forty-five mile trip 
just to allow me to enjoy myself. I 
thought then that she would make a 
better Booster than I. To show my 
appreciation for what she had done 
for me I did most of the housework 
and all of the errands next day. 
—Lois Neate (Canada). 


It is not possible for us ever to 
be really lost, for the Father is al- 
ways with us, and we are always 


know: 
winds that blow, 
snow, 


and low.” 


with Him. Florence remembered 
this and so was able to keep her 
head and not give in to fright 
when the way seemed lost. 


Dear Secretary: One day we were 
out in the woods picking flowers. All 
of a sudden we came to a road, and 
my friend suggested that we take it. 
So we did. Soon the road came to an 
end and went into the bush. My girl 
friend said we were lost, but I only 
said The Prayer of Faith. Soon we 
came to a place where her father had 
cut down a tree, and then we knew 
we were right behind her house. 
—Florence Haftner. 


,Columbia 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“I’m thankful for most everything I 
Gleaming ice to skate on, wintry 
Cedars bending over with a weight of 


Firelight in the evening burning dim 


READERS WHO WISH PEN 
PALS 


Betty Pringle (14), 426 Rice Ave., 
Girard, Pa.; Patsy Beckman, 218 
Cumberland, Md.; 
Jean Western (11), Ontario Hos- 
pital, Fort William, Ont., Canada; 
Beatrice Grettenberg (13), 213 Mil- 
ton Ave. N., Jamestown, N. Dak.; 
Polly Entwisle, 9019 98th St., Ed- 
monton, Alta., Canada; Lois Gar- 
nett (13), 4125 N. Central Park, 
Chicago, Ill.; Virginia Doud (11), 
108 State St., Niles, Ohio; Ruth (12), 
and Marilyn Steinbrecher (9), Rte. 
1, Whitehouse, Ohio; Catherine 
Teeney, 180 Hillside Ave., Berlin, 
N. H.; Betty Livingston (13), Rte. 
1, Prophetstown, Ill.; Betty Rose 
Taylor (14), 416 Géillespie Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Jane Moore (914), 
303 North King St., and Constance 
Cooper (13), both of Willow Creek, 
Mont.; Iva Louise Bracken (12), 377 
Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Katherine McCarroll, 2209 Dallas St., 
San Angelo, Tex.; Elizabeth Gillespie 
(11), Box 96, Clinton, B. C., Can- 


ada; Marilynne Walker (11), 235 
Powell St., Clarendon Hills, IIl.; 
Mary Brooks (914), 514 Monroe 
Ave., Scranton, Pa.; Friedella Men- 
del (13), Hampton, Va.; Betty Mol- 
zahn, New England, N. Dak.; Betty 
Budden, 90 Kenyon St., Springfield, 
Mass.; Phyllis Miller, Litchfield, 
Nebr.; Carol Suess (10), 28 Maple 
Ave., Lancaster, N. Y. 


A happy, happy Thanksgiving 
to one and to all! 


Secretary. 
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“ EY, Kegs, you’re mak- 

ing a dust storm with 
that broom,” protested David. 
“The dust goes straight up 
and then settles all over the 
furniture just as fast as I can 
clean it off.” 

“It’s getting on these win- 
dows, too,” said Red as he 
washed his cloth out in the 
bucket. “Take it easy.” 

“Here, let me have the broom 
a minute and I'll show you 
how,” offered Coralee. Kegs 
handed her the broom gladly, 
and Coralee carefully swept 
the dirt into a little pile. 

“I get it,” said Kegs. “You 
sweep on the down swing 
only, and that way you don’t 
push it up into the air.” 

“Now that you know how,” 
Cousin Bob suggested, “swing 
into it. We’ve got a lot to do 
yet before Mrs. Hanlevy gets 
here.” 

It was a Saturday morning 
early in November, the day on 
which Mrs. Hanlevy had 
promised to visit the Roost to 
return the call the Spartans 
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Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


had made to her home while 
gathering old newspapers for 
the school. Every member of 
the gang was helping to clean 
the Roost for the occasion. 

“We should scour this place 
up oftener,” observed Red as 
he stepped back to admire his 
work. “It really looks nice. 
I'll bet the chickens that used 
to live here wouldn’t recog- 
nize it now.” 

“When I first saw it after 
David’s father said we could 
use it, I didn’t realize we'd 
ever get it fixed up this nice,” 
laughed Coralee. “But we've 
had a lot of fun doing it, 
haven’t we?” 

“Well, I guess we've got 
everything here cleaned up,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“And now we'd better go 
home and get ourselves cleaned 
up,” Andy reminded them. 

“Don’t forget, everybody is 
to be back by one-thirty,” 
said David. “Mrs. Hanlevy 
said she’d be here at two 
o'clock.” 

“Tell your mother I'll be 


Mrs. Hanlevy Recollects 


By Curtis Haseltine 


back a little early to help her 
with the refreshments,” said 
Coralee. “Come on, Red. Let’s 


go. 


Y ONE-THIRTY the 

Spartans were all back 
at the Roost, faces shining, 
hands scrubbed, and hair 
slicked back in honor of the 
occasion. 
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“It won't be long now,” said 
Kegs, looking at his wrist 
watch. 

“I hope she likes the Roost,” 
Chink remarked. “After all 
it’s only an old henhouse.” 

“She knew that when she ac- 
cepted our invitation,” said 
Andy. 

“And besides,” added Red, 
“it isn’t just an old henhouse. 
It was one once, but the way 
we have it fixed up now you'd 
never know it.” 

‘Here she comes now,” David 
interrupted them. “I'll go open 
the gate.” 

Down the lane came an old- 
fashioned brougham, drawn 
by an aged but proud carriage 
horse. Jason, the elderly Negro 
servant, sat stiffly in the coach- 
man’s box, gripping the reins 
firmly and holding his whip 
erect. Every inch of the 
brougham’s surface was pol- 


ished like a jet mirror and the 


_ sun flashed on the gleaming 


brass of the lamps. Jason’s liv- 
ery, which had once been 
black, showed a slightly green- 
ish tinge and his once white 
gloves were yellowed with age, 
but a perky red cockade topped 
his tall black beaver hat. 

With a great jangle of har- 
ness, the horse pulled up in 
front of the Roost. For a mo- 
ment the astounded Spartans 
stood gaping, and then Andy 
sprang forward to open the 
door of the brougham and as- 
sist Mrs. Hanlevy to the 
ground. 

“I imagine you never saw a 
carriage like this before,” 
Mrs. Hanlevy smiled. 

“Only in pictures,” David 
admitted. 

“You wouldn’t have seen this 
one except for Jason,” Mrs. 
Hanlevy said. “I was going to 


come in a buggy, but Jason in- 
sisted on the brougham. He 
spent three days polishing it 
and airing his livery to get out 
the odor of mothballs. The 
brougham’s been under a tar- 
paulin out in the coach house 
for ten years. I didn’t know it, 
but all that time he’s been 
going out there and keeping it 
greased and cleaned,” 

“It’s beautiful, Jason,” Cora- 
lee admired. 

“Thank you, missy,” smiled 
Jason as he touched the brim 
of his hat. 

Chink need not have wor- 
ried about whether Mrs. Han- 
levy would like the Roost. She 
admired the Spartans’ meeting 
place as much as they admired 
her brougham. 

“T can hardly believe that this 
was once a chicken house,” she 
said after the gang had shown 
her about. “You have done 
wonders with it.” 

“It makes a nice little place 
for us to meet anyway,” said 
Red. 

“Nice little place to meet, 
indeed!” Mrs. Hanlevy ex- 
claimed. “What I wouldn't 
have given to have had this 
place for a home once!” 

The Spartans looked at one 
another in astonishment. 

“When Mr. Hanlevy and | 
were newly married and came 
out to this country,” Mrs. Han- 


levy continued, “‘our first home 
was a ‘soddy.’” 
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“What is a soddy?” asked Keys. 

“It’s a house made of strips of 
sod piled up to form walls,” Mrs. 
Hanlevy explained. “When we 
first came to our homestead on 
the prairie, our neighbors from 
miles around gathered to help us 
build a home. They cut long strips 
of sod about three feet wide out 
of the prairie grass.” 

The Spartans settled themselves 
comfortably and kept quiet. They 
saw the faraway look in Mrs. 
Hanlevy’s eyes that they had seen 
in Grandpa Van Orden’s when a 
story of the old days was coming. 
Mrs. Hanlevy did not disappoint 
them. 

“Building a house in those days,” 
she smiled, “was an occasion for 
a big celebration. It was hard 
work, but all had such a good 
time that they didn’t notice how 
hard it was. They laid the strips 
out in a big rectangle the size 
our house was to be and then 
piled more strips on until the 
walls were about seven feet high. 
Seven-foot walls, by the way, were 
considered pretty elegant, but we 
intended to have one of the nicest 
houses in the country anyway. 

“When the walls were built high 
enough and the openings for the 
door and two windows were 
trimmed up, the neighbors started 
on the roof. Timber was pretty 
scarce but we managed to get 
enough three-inch poles to make 
the roof. Over these was laid a 
thick layer of marsh grass and 
then a layer of sod. To top it off, 
the roof was thatched with an- 
other layer of marsh grass which 
extended over the walls to make 
eaves. These were to protect the 
walls from rain, as soddys were 
apt to wash down quite badly. We 
were proud of that roof! It was a 
gable roof instead of the shed 
type which many of our neighbors 
had, and although it wasn’t en- 
tirely watertight, it didn’t leak 
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Spend happy 


very 


on 


nearly so badly as most of the 
rest. 

“The final touch that made us 
the envy of our neighbors though 
was the window casings we had 
carefully brought out with us 
from the East. They had real glass 
in them. My! we were the talk 
of the neighborhood for miles 
around. We kept the walls nicely 
whitewashed on the inside, and 
after we had walked around on 
the dirt floor for a while it got 
hard as rock, so really that little 
soddy wasn’t such a bad place to 
live. We got water from a little 
stream about a hundred yards 
away, sO we were well fixed.” 

Mrs. Hanlevy lapsed into 
silence, her thoughts busy with 
the past. 


‘STF YOU'LL pardon me just 

a minute,” said Coralee, “I'll 
run get the refreshments. Please 
don’t tell any more until I get 
back because I don’t want to miss 
a word of it.” 

“I'd better help you carry the 
things,” David offered. In a mo- 
ment they were back with a big 
pitcher of steaming hot choco- 
late and a plate heaped high with 
hot gingerbread. When Mrs. 
Hanlevy was served, Andy took 
a cup of chocolate and some gin- 
gerbread out to Jason who was 
carefully wiping the traces of 
fresh dust off the brougham. 

“Were there buffaloes here 
then?” asked Kegs, when ll 
were settled once more. 

“I should say there were,” Mrs. 
Hanlevy replied. “They had a 
wallow near our home.” 

“How about Indians?” 
Chink. 

“We were in Osage Indian coun- 
try,” replied Mrs. Hanlevy, “and 
we knew a lot of them. They were 
quite friendly with us, and my 
husband even learned to speak a 
few of their words and became 


asked 
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quite expert at the sign language. 
They called him their brother and 
came to visit us very frequently.” 

She glanced at an old-fashioned 
gold watch pinned to her waist. 
“My goodness, it’s four-thirty!” 
she said. ‘I really must be going. 
I don’t want to have to travel in 
that old brougham after dark. 
Those brass lamps are very beau- 
tiful since Jason polished them 
but they don’t give much light.” 

“We are very glad that you 
could come to visit us,” said 
David, ‘‘and we should like to 
have you come again.” 

“T've enjoyed myself immense- 
ly,” Mrs. Hanlevy replied, “and 
I should love to come back, but 
first you're all coming to my 
house. On my way over I mailed 
out invitations for all of you.to be 
with me for Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

“How nice!” said Coralee. 
“We'll be delighted.” 

“It will be a real Thanksgiving 
for me this year,” said Mrs. Han- 
levy. “I’m so thankful that I met 
you Spartans. I’m taking the daily 
paper now and reading about all 
the wonderful things that are hap- 
pening in the world, and once or 
twice a week Jason drives me to 
town. Bless his old heart, since I’ve 
found out about the brougham, 
I'm going to let him drive that to 
town now. It'll make him the 
happiest man alive. 

“I can’t imagine why I ever 
cooped myself up in that house 
so long, and I have you Spartans 
to thank for waking me up. So if 
you'll humor an old lady and 
come to her Thanksgiving dinner 
she'll be extremely happy.” 

“We'll be glad to come. Thank 
you,” said David. 

“Giddap, Bucephalus,” cried 
Jason, and the carriage rolled out 
of the yard and up the lane. 

“And to think,” said Red, “that 
that is the widow Hanlevy every- 
body was afraid of.” 
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Double-Duty Sledge 


By Laurence Fuller 


HPF is a double-duty sledge that can be used during the fall season 
for hauling bags of walnuts over the dry leaves; and later on, 
when winter skating arrives, it can be pushed (A, figure 2) over the ice. 
A box fastened onto the cleats transforms the sledge into a sleigh for 
little brother or sister. If you have a large dog or a pony, hitch it to 
the sleigh and ‘‘mush” through the snowy countryside Eskimo fashion. 

The sledge may be fashioned entirely of poles (figure 1) or built 
of boards as shown in figure 2. 

All that is necessary for the first type of sledge (figure 1) is a 
branch of hickory or other pliable wood; five or six short branches or 
lengths of wood for cleats or crosspieces; and another shorter length 
for the handle. 

Peel the bark from the poles and make them as smooth as possible, 
removing all roughness with your pocketknife. Bore a hole (A, figure 
1) and wedge a short length of wood in it for a handle, or cut notches 
(B, figure 1) and bind the handle on as shown. 

This sledge will come in handy at scout camp. Attach the harness 
by means of holes bored in the end of the runners (C, figure 1), or 
through heavy staples or screw eyes fastened at these points. 

The more elaborate model (figure 2) is built of light-weight boards 
and has a wide handle to help in steering or pushing and pulling the 
sledge up steep places. 

The runners are cut from 1-inch boards, each about 6 inches wide 
and 5 feet long. Taper the runners in front (Please turn to page 32) 
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BumpkinGee 
B U m pkir n O e 


a And Bumpkin Joe was another; h 
3 Bumpkin Gee’s coat had silkier hair h 
Bu y iM ar querite Gode Bs Than the coat of his little brown brother. P 
b 
mw i~ = Bumpkin Gee had the cunningest nose : 
a * fi And eyes that were bright and twinkly, g 
While Bumpkin Joe, you'll be grieved to know, 2 


Had a frown that was cross and wrinkly. 


Till his legs grew strong and sturdy; 
He would dance and sing, cartwheel, handspring 
To the north wind’s hurdy-gurdy. 


In the all day Bumpkin ‘Gee would play late 
/ 
/ r \\ 


But Bumpkin Joe didn’t choose to go 


pm Where the sun was warm and shiny, : 
3) And his legs grew thin from staying in, 
And his voice grew small and whiny. 
A d 
the one and the one grew glad, 
Each different from the other; 
€* And so, my friend, must the story end 
Of the little brown bear and his brother. 
2 Mp 0 
a ) But tell me, which would you rather be, + it 
A Bumpkin Joe or a Bumpkin Gee? tl 
: ¢ ? NL y 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELIZABETH TEDDER 
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try to be worthy of Pete’s opinion. 
How glad he was that Pete didn’t 
know this was the first time he 
had shared anything for—he 
couldn’t remember how long. 

Robert’s face was happy when 
he stopped at the peanut cart a 
half hour later. Bill was alone. 

“Pete must have told you about 
the times he has sailed the ocean 
blue.” Bill laughed. 

“Yes. He told me some of the 
things that he used to do before 
he needed the crutches. I—I’m 
glad you sent me down there. I’m 
going to see him often.” 

“It’s good to give a little of 
your time to make some one else 
happier,” approved Bill. When 
Robert turned to go Bill called 
to him. “Say, are you a good 
speller? Can spell big 
words ?”” 

“Sometimes.”” Robert hesitated. 

“Then spell the word thanks- 
giving. Better still, write it on a 
piece of paper.” 

Robert took a pencil and piece 
of paper from his pocket and 
wrote thanksgiving. Then 
he handed the paper to Bill. 

“That's right,’’ Bill said. 
“Twelve letters. Now draw a line 
down through the middle, make 
two words out of it.” 

Robert did as he was told. 
Thanks. Giving. 

“Got two words?” 

“What are they?” 

“Thanks is one, giving is the 
other,” Robert told him. 

“Yes, sir, it takes both thanks 
and giving to put thankfulness 
into one’s heart. Until you know 
the full meaning of both words 
you will never be thankful.” 

Yesterday Robert would not 
have understood what Bill meant. 
This evening he did. Back there 
in the shack, watching Pete’s eyes 
as he looked at the cakes, Robert 
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The Boy Who 
Wasn't Thankful 


(Continued from page 7) 


had had a feeling within himself. 
The evening before he had sim- 
ply been glad, because he had 
done the thing Bill wanted him 
to do. This evening when he had 
shared something of his own with 
Pete, his feeling was more than 
gladness, it was a warm, thank- 
ful feeling. 

On the way home he came to 
the corner where Betty Smith 
lived. Betty and two friends were 
talking at the gate. Robert had 
almost passed them when he re- 
membered his peanuts. Pete 
thought him generous. He took 
the peanuts from his pocket. 
“Like peanuts?” he asked, offering 
them to the girls. 

“They're from Bill’s cart,” 
Betty said reading from the sack. 
“He has the best nuts in town.” 

When Robert left a few mo- 
ments later, the girls called after 
him, ‘Have a nice holiday.” 

“Thanks,” Robert answered. 
“The same to you.” 

After dinner Robert went on 
his pony for a ride. It was almost 
dark when he started back home. 
At the lane that went through 
the park, he met a boy carrying 
a basket. 

“Hello, Jack! What are you do- 
ing way out here?” 

“My mother buys butter from a 
friend near here and I came after 

Then that warm, thankful feel- 
ing inside Robert caused him to 
do something he had never done 
before. ‘““Would you like to ride 
home with me on my pony?” he 
asked. 


“Why, I'd love to—that is—will 
he carry double?” answered the 
astonished Jack. 

“Sure. The boy who sold him to 
my father had two brothers, and 
they all rode him.” 

The boys soon were at Jack's 
home. ‘It was nice of you to give 
a friend a lift,” Jack said as he 
slid off the pony’s back. 

“Give a friend a lift,’’’ Robert 
repeated as he galloped on down 
the street. There was that word 
“give” again. And Jack had 
called himself ‘‘a friend.” Rob- 
ert’s heart went thump-thump 
with happiness. He had given a 
friend a lift when he had not 
even planned it that way. He had 
given a friend something, just as 
if he were in the habit of giving. 

The next day at school Jack 
waved across the playground to 
Robert. And inside the school- 
room Robert smiled at Betty 
Smith as she took her seat across 
the aisle. That happy, thankful 
feeling had stayed with him all 
night. It had come to school with 
him. He was glad—no, it was 
more than gladness! He was 
thankful for the happiness that 
he found in his own heart. 

That was Wednesday. Again 
Miss Tucker faced her pupils as 
closing time neared. She looked 
from one to another, but she 
looked longest at Robert. There 
was something in his eyes that 
made her feel glad. “School closes 
this evening for the Thanksgiving 
holidays. I want to ask again, 
those of you who have something 
to be thankful for, hold up your 
hands.” 

Robert's hand was the first to 
go up. As he held it high he 
looked straight into Miss Tucker’s 
eyes and smiled. 

Miss Tucker smiled back. 

“I’m happy for all of you,” she 
said. 
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Applesauce Pudding 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


OVEMBER always brings to mind golden pumpkins, rosy cran- 
berries, yellow and red apples, and all the other fruits of the 
harvest. During the short autumn afternoons it is pleasant to work in 
the kitchen preparing colorful dishes, especially when the results are as 
delicious and the recipe as easy to prepare as this one. 


Applesauce Pudding 


8 large apples 14 pound marshmallows 
water pinch of salt 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice 


@ 1. Read the recipe carefully and put out everything you will need 
on the kitchen table. 


@ 2. Wash and peel the apples. Cut them into quarters and remove 
the cores. Cut the quarters into thin slices. 


@ 3. Put the apples in a saucepan and add water until the pan is 
about half full—or until you can just glimpse the water through the 
apple slices. 


@ 4. Cook slowly 14 hour, or until the apples are very tender. 


@ 5. Mash the cooked apples. If they do not mash smoothly put 
them through a colander. 


@ 6. While the applesauce is still hot add the marshmallows. Stir, 
and when the marshmallows are soft, beat the mixture with a rotary 
egg beater until the marshmallows are thoroughly blended with the 
sauce and the whole mixture is fluffy. 


e@ 7. Add a pinch of salt and 1 teaspoonful lemon juice. If the 
apples were very sour it may be necessary to add some sugar. 


@ 8. Chill and serve heaped up in dessert glasses. Whipped cream, 
topped with a maraschino cherry will add a festive note to your pudding. 


Cooked and strained apricots, peaches, or prunes may also be pre- 
pared in this way. With peaches or prunes use only about 14 pound of 
marshmallows for the same amount of fruit or the pudding will be 
too sweet. 
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Let My 
People Go 


(Continued from page 17) 


children cannot be left behind. 
It is God’s decree that His people 
go as one, each man with his wife 
and children, and the cattle and 
sheep that are his. In no other 
way will you be freed from the 
calamities that threaten Egypt.” 

Pharaoh was more angry than 
ever. “Get out of my sight!” he 
ordered Moses. ‘“Trouble me no 
more with these matters.” 

Then the Lord told Moses to 
get everything in readiness for his 
people to leave Egypt. Moses and 
Aaron gathered the people to- 
gether in tribes and kept them in 
one place. Then the last of the 
great plagues fell upon Egypt. 
During the night, the first-born 
of all the Egyptians died. Only 
the Israelite families escaped this 
sorrow. 

While it was yet night Pharaoh 
called Moses to him. “Go! Get 
out of Egypt,” he cried. “Take 
your men, their families, and all 
that they have. Go serve your 
God as you wish.” 

The Israelites marched out of 
Egypt in a body. After several 
days they reached the Red Sea 
and tarried there. 

By this time Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians were sorry that they 
had allowed the Israelites to go; 
so they decided to follow and 
bring them back. Pharaoh sent a 
large army after them, and when 
the Egyptians saw the Israelites 
camped by the Red Sea they pre- 
pared to fight. 

The Israelites were frightened. 
In front of them was the Red 
Sea; on each side were high 
mountains; behind them was 
Pharaoh’s army. It now seemed 
to them that it would have been 
better if Moses had left them in 
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bondage instead of bringing them 
here to be killed! 

But Moses did not despair. 
God had told him, “I will be 
with you always.” 

While the Egyptians made 
ready to fight, Moses talked with 
his people. “God has brought us 
this far, He will not desert us 
now.” Then he commanded them: 
“Stand still and see the salvation 
of the Lord.” 

Moses stretched forth his hand. 
There was a strong east wind, 
and the waters of the sea divided. 
With Moses leading the way, the 
Israelites marched across the river 
bed on dry land. 

Seeing what had come to pass, 
that the Israelites had reached the 
other side, the Egyptians pursued 
with their horses and chariots. 
But when they were in the middle 
of the sea, the waves came to- 
gether and Pharaoh’s army was 
drowned. 

The Lord had delivered His 


le. 
people 


Happy Thoughts 
For the week of November 7 
My thanks | give with eyes that 

see 
A world of good surrounding me. 
For the week of November 14 
My thanks | give with lips that 
say 
Just kindly words through each 
glad day. 
For the week of November 21 
My thanks | give by thoughts | 
send 
Of love and blessing to each 
friend. 
For the week of November 28 
Each day of thanks shows but a 
part 
Of God’s great love within my 
heart. 


A PICTURE TO COLOR 


By Elizabeth Tedder 


A diller, a dollar, 
A ten-o’clock scholar; 
What makes you come so soon? 


You used to come at ten o'clock, 
And now you come at noon. 


OUR STAMP COLLECTORS 


(Answers to problems given on page 15) 


TURKISH—One stamp has Turk- 
ish writing in the panel at top, 
the other has Roman. Different 
words are in the panel at the bot- 
tom of the stamps, and boxes in 
lower right-hand corners have 
different inscriptions. 

HUNGARIAN—Only difference is 


| | 


inscriptions at bottom. One says 
Magyar Posta, the other Magyar 
Kir, Posta. 

swiss—One stamp shows the 
bowstring in front of the stock 
of the bow, the other shows it 
behind. Give yourself a pat on 
the back if you got this one! 
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Gretchen’s 


Chance 


(Continued from page 21) 


already the little American.” He 
patted her head affectionately. 

“Tt is all Eleanor,” Gretchen in- 
sisted, drawing her forward. “But 
for her I would never have sung 
in the play.” 

“I'm glad we are friends,” 
Eleanor said. Her heart was brim- 
ful of happiness because she had 
given Gretchen her chance to sing. 

The play hastened on to its 
happy conclusion, with the witch 
baked into gingerbread. As Gretel 
joined hands with the gingerbread 
children, her clear voice rose joy- 
fully with Eleanor’s in the final 
chorus: 

“When past bearing is our grief, 

Then ‘tis heaven will send re- 

lief!” 


Double-Duty 
Sledge 


(Continued from page 27) 


to a rounded point, as you would 
for any sled, and then plane and 
sandpaper them smooth. Round off 
the back of the runners as shown. 
The cleats on top are 1-by-2-inch 
material about 26 inches long. 
Allow an overhang of two inches 
on each end. Nail the cleats firm- 
ly to the runners as shown in the 
illustration. 

Make the framework for the 
handle (B, figure 2) of two 
lengths of board set at a conven- 
_ fent angle. These boards have a 

hole bored at one end through 
which a broomstick is thrust. A 
small nail driven through the 
board and into the broomstick will 
hold it in place. 

Fasten a rope to the runners 
as shown, if you have a dog or 
pony to pull the sled. 
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He barked and snapped at them. 


The Dog in the Manger 


from Aesop 


By Lucille Morgan Ison 


One day a dog went to sleep in a manger of hay. When the cattle, tired 
and hungry, came in from the field, the dog would not let them near the hay. 


The cattle looked at the dog in disgust. One said, ‘‘He cannot eat the hay 
and yet he will not let us eat it when we are hungry. How very selfish he is.” 

Of course when the farmer came in he punished the dog and drove him 
away. Spell out the moral of this fable in the letters printed in the circle, start- 
ing with the letter D. Skip every other letter and go around the circle twice. 


Musical Diamonds 


P O Vv 
PIE IRE TIE 
PIANO ORGAN VIOLA 
END EAT ELM 
O N A 


Can You Find the Pens? 

| 1. Penn, 2. Pennsylvania, 3. Pensa- 

| cola, 4. Pentateuch, 5. pencil, 6. pen 
knife, 7. pendulum, 8. pennant. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


Bird Initials 
Wheat, onion, organ, daisy, price, 
eager, cedar, knife, ended, round 
-—wood pecker. 


What Am I? 
A bat. 
A Catalogue of Cats 
1. Caterpillar, 2. cataract, 3. Catawba, 


4. cattle, 5. catalpa, 6. catechism, 7. 
catkin, 8. catastrophe. 
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Jet's Baggage 
(Continued from page 12) 


and farther away. Swimming 
downstream with the current was 
much easier than swimming across 
the current. The heifer seemed 
to make no effort to reach either 
bank. Then Joe came with his 
rope. “Let's go down to the turn 
in the river yonder,” he called 
and kept on running. 

Joe coiled the rope round and 
round in his hand as he ran. The 
other boys followed. When they 
reached the river at the turn, the 
bank was much higher and 
steeper. The current had cut into 
the land at this place and the 
water was deeper too. But the 
heifer was closer to the shore. Joe 
swung the rope over his head 
several times then sent it far out 
over the water. He missed the 
calf. 

He drew the rope in and coiled 
it again. Again he sent it out over 
the water. He came nearer this 
time, but again he missed. He 
walked along the bank keeping 
abreast of the heifer. He tried 
again, then again, and this time 
the circle of rope fell over the 


“You'll strangle the heifer. Just 
let the rope hang, easy-like— 
walk along even. When we get 
away from this steep bank where 
the water is shallow, the heifer 
will follow the rope to dry 
ground.” The two boys started 
downstream. 

Ben had not moved from the 
high bank where Joe had thrown 
the coil that went over the 
heifer’s head. Jet started to fol- 
low Hal and Joe, but after a few 
steps he stopped and looked back 
at Ben. 

“I guess after that the men 
won't send the boys back no mat- 
ter what they have done,” Ben 
said. 

“You mean you aren't going to 
tell?” 

“IT mean 

Then Ben screamed and top- 
pled backward. He threw out his 
arms toward Jet. The bank where 
he had been standing had given 
way. Clods, dirt, and Ben hit the 
water with a splash. 

(To be continued next month) 


Table Blessing 
For all Thy love and tender 


A GIFT FOR 
MOTHER and 
DAD 


Sometimes it is hard to think of 
just the right gift for a grown-up 
person. This year why not give 
Mother and Dad a year's sub- 
scription for WEEKLY UNITY? 
Coming every week, it will bring 
them fifty-two gifts in a year's 


time. 


A FAVORITE WITH 
MANY 


WEEKLY UNITY is a favorite with 
thousands of people because its 
articles are short and easy to 
read and they tell how to have 
better health, increased happi- 
ness, and prosperity. 


HOW TO GET 
WEEKLY UNITY 


It is an easy matter to order 
WEEKLY UNITY. Just fill out the 
blank below and slip it into an 


envelope with $1 and mail it to 


The boys gave a shout of joy. : Our te God we thank just in time for Christmas, and 
ay Hal ran to Joe ™ side. “Don't Th . a beautiful card will announce 
“ pull on the rope,” he shouted. ee. that the gift is from you. 
m 
rt - 
— USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM Unity School of Christianity, | 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. | 
WEE WISDOM, | 
| : inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for | 
i 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Weesty Unity to be sent as my Christmas | 
gilt to 
i Please be my Christmas gift to my friend for one year. I inclose $1 to | 
¥ 
My name . 
Sender's name Street... 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HOW JIMMY CAME 
THROUGH 


This story tells how Jimmy Har- 
desty started a little business of 
his own and helped take care of 
his family while his father was 
recovering from an accident. You 
will like Jimmy and his friend 
Plucky Mathison who gave him 
the idea for his start. This book 
is a great favorite with both boys 
and girls. It has an attractive 


cover and many pictures in sil- 


houette. The type is large. 


Price 50 cents. 


It’s time to think of Christmas 
And plan what you will send 

To schoolmates, little cousins, 

And your own special friend. 


WHITE STOCKINGS AND 


WEE WISDOM, 917 TRACY AVENUE, 


You'll see three books shown on this 


page. 


Read each description through; 
Then tell us which ones we may send 
As Christmas gifts from you. 


OTHER TALES 


There are three fascinating stories 
in this book. “White Stockings” 
is a Christmas story about little 
Sven and the queen. “When 
Philip Forgot” is about a little boy 
who almost forgot that no harm 
could come to him even in the 
lonely woods, because God is 
everywhere. ‘Thoughts with 
Wings” is about a little girl, 
Alice, who went to bed with a 
scowl on her face and had some 
adventures in her dreams. This 
book is for your friends under ten 
years of age. It is in large type 
and has many bright pictures. 


Price 29 cents; 
two copies for 50 cents. 


Here is a good suggestion! 
Why not just give a book 

To each one on your Christmas list? 
If you will take a look, 


THE FOUR-LEAFED 
CLOVER 


While Peter, the peddler boy, 
goes happily about his business 


of selling pots and pans, a false 
story is started about him, and 
soon he is scorned by all the vil- 
lage people. But before the day is 
over Peter’s good name is re- 
stored, he finds an old friend of 
his father’s, and happiness such 
as he had never dreamed of 


comes to him. This book is in 


large type and has a lovely cover. 


Price 50 cents. 
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Mrs. March 


from Louisa M. Alcott's Book 
“Little Women’ 


Dorothy 
Wagstaff 
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HEN you order WEE WISDOM for 
friends on your Christmas list, ask 

Mother if she would not like to include 
some other magazines as shown in the com- 
binations offered on this page. Some of these 
magazines make nice gifts for older boys and 
girls, others for adult friends. All are high- 
class magazines. This service to our readers 
was greatly appreciated last year, so we are 
repeating it with several new combinations. 


$1.00 
$1 09 }$1.70 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1.00 
American Girl ............... $1.50 }$2.00 
$1.00 
$1 09 } $1.70 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1.00 
Popular Science ............. $1.50 $2.25 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1.00 
$2.50 }s3.1 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1.00 
Better Homes and Gardens .. .$1.00 }s 1.70 
$1.00 
Parents’ Magazine ........... $2.00 }$2.50 
$1.00 1.70 \E 
National Parent-Teacher .... $1 oo 
$1.00 
The Digest... $4.00 }s4.40 
Wee Wiedom ................ $1.00 
Etude Music Magazine ....... $2.00 }s2.50 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1.00 
$2. 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1.00 
$2.50 } $4.00 
Woman’s Home Companion . .$1.00 

(Last two to same address) 
Good Housekeeping ......... $2.50 $$5.50 
$2. 


(Last two to same address) 


* These prices are good only in the United States 


The magazine combinations listed above are cash offers only. 
Send your orders direct to 


WEE WISDOM, 917 TRACY AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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